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ABSTBACT . \ 

-There are several critical five minute periods in any 
lesson, and it is important for teachers to knov hou to use them« No 
matter how long a period may pe, the most important five minutes, and 
no more, should be written out. This writing forces the. teacher to 
put down on paper only"^the moat important items. The first five 
minutes of a period should be ^extemporaneous. Any teacher who has ^ 
carefully written out or thought out the most important five minuter 
of a lesson is in a good position to look over the ^group and decide 
where to begin. The last five minutes of every encountered session ' 
should be used to sum up' what has been done and to clarify future 
expectations. The ability to eiStablish some sort of human contact 
with the class before beginning the professional contact is a sign of 
a good teacher. The teacher should lock around for a friendly face to 
focus in on before beginning the lesson. If a teacher does a good job 
in presenting* a lesson to at least one learner, there is a great 
^possibility that" the reist of the class will catch the * main ide^« Th^ 
teacher who looks around for more friendly faces during -^he five 
iminute warmup uilt find the class more recept^ive to what the tejacher 
'has to pfcesenti S^a^ying around for at least five minutes after the 
end of a lesson i)rovides the teacher with an -oppottunity for a ^ 
followup between self-fulfilling tfeac hers and a^t?essive learners. 
(EC) ^ ' ) ^ . * , . 
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THE MOSr IMEQI^ANT l-IVE MINUTES IN Any LESSON 

Recently, during a/seriles of teacher inservice education workshops 
conducted as part of / stafi development program, one question ke^t on 
recurring from the^loor: f.'After all you have- said- about learner-paced 
modules and individualization, wha^ 'are the, five most important minutes, 
of any lesson?" , 

.This- question was asked over and over again in a variety of formats: 

* ' "How much of/ my lesson plan should I write out. in advance?" 

'"What part df my lesson P^^^ should be extemporized and 
developed in fi?ont of the learners t^'. 

."When is tile best time to suimnarize . the main objective of , ^ 
my lesson or learning package?" o ; * 

, "How can J tell when^the leairners in front of me ar^ ready 
•for my moalt important- objective?" 

"How can I best use tjie'time before the start pf cla.ss or 
the beginkitig of the learning laboratory session?" 

»*What shiuld*! dd' once the classroom lesson or the learning 
laboratory session is fannally over?" > 

. , " T , V V . ' V . ' i> ■ ' 

* • . . • r ■ 

- I . p 

The above quesJidns are critical in 'the sens^ that any attempt- to 
answer them is an exercise in using careful judgment and judicious evaluation. 
. The above questions are^also critical in the sense that answering these 



questions adequatelj/ 
significant TURNING 



involves an individual teacher * in a • 
POINT. Any teacher who can answer theses que'stions to 



the teacher's satisfaction and to the satisfaction of the teacher's ^tudents 
has passed a specia 

questions practical^/ is demonstrating indisputable' competence, 



ly iijiportant juncture. Any teacher who answers these 



There are many .ways to answer these questions,. The following charts 

CRITI^SJiL FIVE MINtJTES, is the considered opinion of the author. This 

chart lists a number of significant times in the, first column. In the 
• ^ J 

second column^ a piece of experienced advice is given for each of the. 
significant times listed. . ^ 



.CRITICAL FIVE MINUTES 



/ 



Significant- T:imes 
Host importanj: 5 minutes 
First 5 minutes 

Laat 5 minutes 

* ■ . ■ 

5 minutes before starting 
Post-warmup 5 minutes 
5. minutes lifter stpppittg 



Experienced ^dvice 
Write them but 
Extemporize the;fi 
Add them up 

l40ok around for a friendly fade 
Look around/ for more friendly faces 
Stay around for , friendly f olloxmp 



ERIC 



' tn the following paragraphs, each of the /critical five minutes' herein 
Studied will be analyzed. 

SIGNIFICANT TI.ME: . ^ 

Most important five minutes 
KX'HERIENGED ADVICE: . / . . . . . ' «=:^ 

"Write them out; 
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This reconmiendation realizes that the typdcal classtoom period lasts 
anjrwheretjErom 45 minutes to an hour and a half* h " 

No cinatter how long the period may be, it is the opinion of the author 
that the mast important five minutes, and no more, should be wri-tten out. 

This writing exercise forces the teacher to put down on paper ^.only the 
jnost important items% Some teachers find that;,'thii^ exercise forces them to 
realize that an^hour and a half of talking might boil down to no more than 
one minute of worthwhile writing, * ° " . 

Other teachers who notice that learners j^ever s'eem to "catch, on to 
the important ideas suddenly discover .that a 45 minute period is filled 
with at least two'^hpurs of important ideas. This intellectual surplus is 
jfc-seldom recognized until the teacher tries to put on paper the things that 
have not been succi^ssfully said in the alloted cla§s tim4. 

^ . . Any teacher who is in the position of stressing only; the most important 

- ' . ft • . « _ • * - , •» 

one or, two minutes dtiririg a 45 minute lesson should not feel ob^-iged to 
come up with an important five miniiltes. After all, quality is l)etter than 
quantity. 

Any teacher in the position of trying , to cram twp hours worth of * 
important minutes into a 45 minute period should not despair. jSimilarly, 
the teacher shojald not tear up the two, hours of cai:eful writing. 
I The teacher who is over-stuffing' the cj.ass period ishould verify the 



fact that everything t*^tten out for the two hours Is of importance. 

leed, import- 
:t lessons. 



If everything is indeed. important, this teacher "should subdivide the 



two hours into- 24 dlstincl 



. \ ■ 



' ^ If, for aUL practical^^urpbses, the teacher realizes that such a 

* ■ . * 

subdivision process would simply, impe de the natural f low of the, content, 

• ^ . ■> ' ' 

- ■ ' . . •* • 

; schedule,- examination requirements, profess ion^jl licensing requirements, 

^ : " ^ •„ - \ • ■ ■ 

W other epnslderations, the teacher should present the t^o hours to the 
^jit;udents in written format. - 

Then, the teacher wpuld be able to zero in on five minutes of the 
learner's choice. 

When learners are allowed to decide what is Important, a- sudden change 
takes place in thei 'educational process.' The teacher fLs no longer only a task 
Mster. The teacher becomes a friend and con&ultant, 'who is always there * 
when help is needed. This piece of expasrienced advice might be summarized 
thus: as a maximum, write out only the mosfc important five minutes. 



SiGNIFfCANT XIME: 

V First 5 mirn^teg. 
KKPERIENCED ADVICE: 

Extemporize them ^ 



f 



\ it is not unusual to receive the following advice from professional 



speech givers: 



Write out the first 5 minutes 
Write out the last 5 ipinutes ^ 
Five minutes before your talk is over, start 
giving the last 5 minutes 
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;As appropriate as this advice niight be for professional orators. 



V 



It is inappropriate t<^ tieachers , 




Tha teaaher can never be -certain uittil class begihsi what is the best » 

■ 

way to staort the lesson. , . .% 

" . .1 * " „ ^ 

The teacher can never be certain, until the class is ^llnost over and feedback 

• . ■■'■>• 
*. ■ - , ■ • ^ "* ■ . 

Jias been obtained from the learners, about exactly what is Jthe best way to 

« . ■ 

end the lesson by suggesting an appropriate next srtep for the learner. 
The ability to extemporize appropriately is an acquired 'Skill. 
" As Wpodrow X-Tilson reminds us, it isjeasier "to talk without interijption 
for 2 hours than to come up with a -good off th6 cuff tive mfjaute suinmary. 
-'"'"The ability to walk into a rdom^« whether a. lecture^ half, a' classr.oom, 
^ or a learning center, aid to look over the group while trying to decide 

whete to begin is a COMPETENCY that requires muctx .practice. ' 

} ■ - ■ . ■ ■ ' ■■ ■ , ^' " 

■ . . - , ' • ■ . • , 

Any teacher who has carefully written out or thought out the* most 
important five minutes of a lesson Is ia a good position to look over the , 
group and cto decide whete to begin. An authoritarian teacher will begin 
the cl^ss ,by the sound of the bell, a gavel, or a Icjud npisei* SoMe strong- 
willed educators will stare the class into silence before pronouncing a , 
y single word. V Friendlier types'will start speaking slov/ly and let the . 

fillence spread aS more students becdme interested in the instructor. 

. ' ' ■. ' ■■ ' ■ f . ■ ^ I ■ ' ' - , . ■ 

There are many ways to succeed during the first five minuses of a 

legfeon. Some teaohers will rely upon th6 inspiration of the moment. * . 

; Other teachers will methodically spell out 5 or 6 alternativfes to do in a 

0 

variety of situations. Other teachers will start, off with the same ritual 

• . . . * > 

as the students ar^ allowed to quiet dowij and settle down for a session of 

learning. _ _ * . • \ 



In bflef, no matter what happens during the first five minutes of a 
lesson, make sur'e it is . appropriate to motivating the group', to brightening the' 
occasion,, and for setting the stage for today's objectives. 

SIGNIFICANT TIMES: / ' 

The' last 5 minutes * " 
EXPERIENCED ADVICE: . ' • ^ .., " 

" Add them up . " • 

In Some quarters, it is considered a sf;gn of politeness and good 



taste to .prolong the final farewell. What could have taken 30 seconds 

is sometimes, protracted to last 30 minutes* In this way, both the host 

and the 'departing guests have a chance to strejbch and stand up in front 

of an open door. V 

When»^ll is said and done, probably this prolonged exit is better 

than the speaker who suddenly -stops talking at the sound of a bell. It's 

true that the speaker has stopped talking and the students are leaving 

.1 ■ ' ^ ■ 

the* room* Unfortunately, unless "^the , class is drawn to a conclusion, the 

. ■ .' * ' 

mere act^^f^ stopping one's speech is insufficient to terminate a well 

organized lesson. ' ♦ * * • ' 

There is nothing magic in the ability to using either atf. alatm clock, 

•a wristwatch, or a wall clock to notice when the period is just about over.. 

• . ' ' ..V. * " ' ^ / ' * * . . , ■■ 

If the students and testchers are accustomed •'to summarizing a good lesson ; 

■ * ■ - ■ ' */'*'. ' ■ ■ ■ . ••• I 

during the laq.t five ir^lnutes, the st^udents will remind the teacher that it ' 
is time to terminate and summarize. * 



In some situations', the last five minutes allow the class to ask 
necessary questions to 'carry out' ass-ignments or to understand future 
expectations. In other situations, the teacher Iseizes' the initiative and 
presents a capsulized version of the most important points of the lesson. 

There is certainly nothing the matter with preparing a final conclusion 
of five minutes on the part of a teacher •» On the other hand, there is 
Something seriously the matter with giving this final five minute conclusion 
unaltered . EVEN IF the learners have not ^aught on to the main point of 
the lesson. 

It is Very difficult to quantify how much can be learned in a given 
period of time. However, let*s make a stab at it. ,^ 

There. is research e2:tant to indicate that tha average group, with 
the average teacher, with the average variety of nfotivayiion, and with the' 
average set of circumstances can absorb approximateJLy one m^jor idea fully 
explained every 15 miniates, ji . 

This would mean that in the first 40 minutes of a^45 minute period, 

the group and teacher have thoroughly explored three main ideas. Sometimes^ 

^ . ■ . ■ ■ • 

using the last five minutes to add up these three main ideas is a good way 

to get compound interest. , * * 

This compourid interest ref^fs to the profit that can be derived from 

repetition. 

Tht$ cjpmpbktiijd interest can also refer to the added enjoyment pf Iqoking 
at' the previous three ideas in a new combination. It's similar to the 
exhiiatation felt by rearranging "the same old .pieces "of furfiiture in a room. 
The new look makes the den niore interesting and more enjoyable. 



Thd'^Corst error a teacher can make during the last five minutes is to • 
try «.td introduce two or three brand ne* ideas for which -the students are 
not prepared. There is only so much that 6an,^be crammed int'o five minutes. 
In general, don't over-estimate the ability of the students to absorb a 
lot of pithy Ideas expressed in succinct phrases that mean so much to the . 

■ . •• ■ ■ ^ V'' ■ 

teacher . but so little- to the beginner. 

/ Iii brief , use. the last five minutes of every ertcountered session , in ' 
order to sum up what has. been 'done and to clarify future expectations.. 



J 



SIGNIFICANT TIMS: ^ 

Five minutes before starting 

EXPERIENCED ADVICE: , " ,V 

Look^around for a friendly face * \ 

Five minutes before the class starts, . the "professor walks in the 
rpom, places his notes on the desk^, and gre tends' to ignore everyone there. 

/'^ Exactly at the sound of the bell, the prpfessor becomes^ ^liA^, ^tarts^ 
to smile, and looks around. He wishes to' win oyer the class and begin his. 
lesson. 

Five minutes before the class starts, the stude^s seem to ignore the 
presence of the teacher and go on talking to one' another or looking furtively 
over class notes if an examination is to follow.' 

At the beginning pf the class period, the students come to order. ""All 
of a sudden, all distractions are put away iti order to concentrate full - 
attention on the teacher. , ' . ' ^ _ 



\ 



•The ability, to establish some sort of hinnan contact .with the plass 
before, beginnirtg the jprofessional contact is a sign of a good teacher. The 
teacher who looks around for a ftiendly face is trying to make sure that 
the objectives of the lesson are placed in the ^perspective of^ e'\^ry day 
life activities. ^ 

the tendency of certain individuals to liveVin airtight comf^artments ' ■ 

■ " . ^- ■■• :. ) • ■-■■■■.'■/ ' 

. is undesirable in education; Some individuals act* one way in the alassroom 



and another in daily life. It's almost aj^ if the classroom were an airtight 

" ♦ ' ' ■ ■ ■ '- ../'■■ ■ - ■ ■ • 

compartment and the daily life were another airtight compartment. 

* ■ ? " . ■ • ^ • " ■ 

It's hot to be wondered at that certain students never. establish ahy 
relationship between the objectives mastered in school and the exigencies 
'of everyday life. ^ 

To help make this transition,* the teacher must use every human and ^ 

professional resource available. ' ' 

■ • .. • ' • . " ^^-^ ■ ' ^ ' 

- This, type of horizontal interacMon between learner and teacher is 

■ * ' . . ' ' ■■ 

<^ - ■•' • ' " ' » 

cpmparable to a two-way street. A Wertical relationship would have- to 
imply that either the objectives of the teacher or :th^ objectives of the 
I'earner had preeminence over the other. ' . ' 

Certain teachers, who have difficulty with loiowing how to begin a, 
lesson -try ' to resolve this problem by focusing in on one individual. 
It is assumed, that if. one individual cai^ be interested and -made to realiz-e 
the importance of today's objectives, that the rest gf .the 'g«mp_„Kill catch o 



Ijils IS a key element In trying to differentiate be*tween vthe necessity 
*for planning and the necessity for spontaneity on the part of both teacher 
and student* ' . 

• ' ^v* ■■ ■■. '* * / . ,: . ..■ 

'\ In thi43 way, education can be seen as an interaction tietwe^n a 

-learner trying to 'educate oneself -^nd the teac'her as an organizer of 

f * ' . ■ ■ • 

educational Binvironments filled with' opportunifiies for self-advancem§nt 
on the p^rt of the learner. 



SIGNIFICAiy ^IMES: • ' " " ^ 

Post-wdrmup 5 minutes ■ 
EXpRIElfCEI^ ADVICE: ' 

■ V. ■■:'■!■;'"■■ ■ ;,, ■ , ■ : ■ :[ ^- . 

% Lbokaround for more friendly faces " - . 

' ^ / ' ■ ■. ■ . , . , ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Some teachers: try to treat" the students^ like automatons, 

't * ■■'• - ■ . • . ' . ■ . ■* 
. Treating a student. iil& an automaton is presuming that. telXjlng one 



funny story, one semi-relkted story, «id> one directly related story is 
sufficient to turr^ the learners on to the lesson's objective. \,There is 
no magic lever to pull to 'convince the* entire class that what the teacher has 
to say is worthwhile. , - 

. One of the mpst practical ways to gain the momentum of the group on 

- . ■ , ■ , .■ ,^ " « ■ - , ' ' ^ ■ 

the side of the teacher is to start off with one friendly face. 'Actors often 
adi^ilt>rtha^ playing to one face in the crowd gives, the stage presence 
^nec^Sjsary to win over the entire audience. ^ Similarly, if a teacher does . 
a good job in presenting a lessor! to at least *one learner, there is a 
great piSQbability.^tbat the rest of the ^c lass will icatch the main Adea. * 




•7-, 



* Every^ subjec^^ inatter or profession has its own logic. 



'Every indivij^diial learnet: hals a unique cdlXeption of interests and ? 
liredispositions. ?> * • ^ ' 

•'^ courses-chopper chops up every lesson into individual componentSi 
Each coiiponent is alloted so much time whether or not the learnef s 'alpeWdy 
know it or whether or not the learners catch on immediatjely, ^ • 

The course-chopper provides one component of the course after anqtHer 
• without thitiking of the: reaction in the individual l^arnerc, ^ S 

Sometimes, educational researchers conclude* that very fei/ people 
really understand how human t)eing& learn/ ' v 

; E*or example, some 'piaople catch ojii slowly, piece; by piece., .Other' 
^ individuals etjually as intelligent I'earn by leaps and, bounds, by heaping - \ 
Spoonfuls and not by baby spoonfuls. * There is a wide range of indivicfual 
differences between learning by baby sp5onfuls and learning by jgiant - 
spodiifuls. Some iiearners seem to. chew and rechew the same materials while 
others Iseem to swallow down and gobble up every; piece of information that 
comes from the t;eacher. Carried to an extreme, the AGGRESSIVE LEARNER 
is able tp. fdirmulat^e objectives, develop acceptable, evaluat.ion criteria^, 
ajdd choose frbm* a wide variety of alternatives, ]^,,§uch .a situation, 

' ■ • ;.- ■ ^ : ••^^ ^ . ■. -j^^-: r-^^'^^-' - " " ■ 

the learner is king, . 

■ ' ' * ''•=4 ' . , • ■ ' 

From another point of view, LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS are products of 
teachers who have arranged a contingency of stimuli ^nd, responses 
In such atS^.as to almost fotce every Iciarner to learn. Unfortunately, 
"some learning environments are misinterpreted as agents while the students 

■ ' \ . • ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ • 

are misinterpreted as passive recipients of tranquillizers, not stimulants. 
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In hi vertical model of leamtng, either the AGGRESSIVE LEARNER or the 
LEARNING ENVIRONME]^ must predominate and have its way on the otlfer. 

In a horizontal model ;of interaction, boththe AGGRESSIVE LEARTsfER and 
the LEARNING ENVIRONMENT interact in such a -way as to make learning more 
dynamic, moxe reail,istic, and more personal. 

It's much the same way with breathing* .Obviously, fresh air is part 
of the enviroiim^tit. Justf as obviously, the lungs are paft of the human 
otganismf However^^^ the process we call respiration is . the mingling of 
the envirohment of*^fresh aij with the organism of the lungs in order to 
produce human vitality,. So far, this stress on the post-warmup five 



minutes has pointed tha necessity to consider both th^ AGGRESSIVE LEARNER 
and. the LEARNING ES^ : ' 

A further analysis* will consider the necessity to give due respect 

' ' ' M . . ■ • 



to both^-tfee JNDIVIPUAL a,nd the GROUP. 

In brief ^ the teacher who looks around forV more frjCendly faceg during 

the five minute Va^niiip^^^^^^ thei class, both as individuals and as 

a groiip, more receptive to what the teacher has to present. la addition, 

the teacher who eats \tiiie class as human beings capable of knowledge, 

f ■ ■ ■ . ^ . -' - 

choice, and activity will also find the class, both as individuals and as 

groups, more active in the, pur suit of excellence, 

•■ ^ ' ■ ,, ' ' ■ ■ ■ • * ' ■ ^ , ■ ^ 

Som|r teachers misinterpret the stress on the post-warmup ^^^e m^ 

as -an attempt to make the class' more passive and receptive to what the 

teacher says. On the c\)nttary, this stress on the post-wapnup five minutes 

is intended to stress the necessity of ma»king the class more active and , 

creative in the human interaction called education. 



SIGNIFICANT TIMES: _ . • . 

Five minutes after stopping 
EXPERIENCED ADVICE: 

, * Stay around for friendly followup 

• ■ ■ » 

• ' ■* ' • . 

Few individuals, whether teachers or students, would go to an interesting 

movie and walk out at the climax. After all, everyone wants to find out how 

the piovie ended, , 

When^a teacher enters .the classroom for the first time, the teacher is 

in the position of an individual entering' a movie that has already started. 

After a while, -the teachet catches on to what has happened previously in 

the education and life of the students. . • . ^ . 

A teacher who^walks out of the classroom at the end of an individual 

' - ■ ■ . *^ 

course or at the end of. a term is in the position of a person who walks 

out of the movie befo=re seeing the ending. ^ > very true^ ^enae, no teacher 

can ever find out „ the final ending of the life of most students. 

However, staying around for five to ten minutes after a class is a^ 

good way to spot the eager beavers. Eager beavers are here used as synonjrms* 

0 ■ * 

for aggressive learners. Aggressive learners know what they want, know 
how to evaluate effective results, and demand a wide variety of alternatives 
from which to choose. o . 

To be perfectly frank, it is doubtful that an aggressive learner can 
achieve complete satisfaction in a typical classroom. 

Just as there are aggressive learners, so there can be SELF-FULFILLING 
TEACHERS, / * 




1^ ■= 



^ A self-fulfilling t^eaehar ia' able to Bsanifest.a confidence that - 
doesn't appear in the. functioning of a beginning teacher who has never been 
Able to turn an indifferent learner on to the world of ideas, , skills, and^ 
values ' ^ . • 

Tlie self-fulfilling teacher has developed both for the teacher and | * 
for the Rtudent a relationship which is unique, warm, and self -rewarding. \ 

0 * 

Without going to the extrenie ot becoming palsy-walsy, the self-fulfilling 
teacher is able to change over gradually froipa a role of authority to a role" 
of partnership. ^ ^ . " * ' 

The self-fulfilling teacher is able to help each individual become,^ 
self-directing, automonous, creative, innovative, and aggressive towards 

educational progress. In brief, the SELF-FULFILLING TEACIIER is able to- 

- . " ■ ' ' ■* ■ * ' ■ . . • 

turn* out AGGRESSIVE LE4RNERS. When hll is said and done, its not so 

, . . ^ ■•..*-.. • . ^ 

much that the self-fulfilling teacher turns out aggressive learners as , 

much as it is a phenomenon that self-fulfilling teachers are often found 

in the c;orapany pf aggressive learners. ' ; * ' 

A scholar has learped to learn for oneself. A selfr fulfilling 

» . • • - 

teacher has learned how to learn for others. It might, be more proper to 

say that a self-fulfilling has learneid how to make students more active^ 

mdre self-actualizing, , and more aggressive by trusting them more. ^. ' : 

* . ■ ' " - ■ 'x'^ • " - - 

Anytime the learner considers himselfc as a puppet completely pulled 
and directed by the teacher type of a^puppet master, something is wrong 
with education. Manipulation has replaced trust. A/ 

One.way to remedy this situation is for the teacher to stay around ' | 

for, at least five minutes after stopping'*a lessonMn order to provide an 
opportunity for friendly followup between self-fulfilling teaciiers and • 
aggressive learner si ^his allows respect to teinforce trust. 



Afi a eoneluding comment on the most iHiportant^ five minutes ia a 

Ieas0n^ it can be said! that the Impoirtant point for the teacher iB to t 

■ ^ * * / 

activate the learner^ by trust as well as by discipline* . 

^ \ CONCLUSION - 

So miSch has been said in educational literature on the activity 

of the, teacher that^it is easy to f orfget 'that aometimes the^ passivity 

of the teacher is juat as important. ^ In a way^ trustitfg is passive* * 

Itjls easy -to think fof eK^i!iples,wlfere an ovor-active parent rendered 

th4 chi-ld passive and dependent to such an -extent that the child never 

' .. : ■ . ■ ■ . - - ^ . - 

did anything. After a whille, 'the child developed a habit of never doing 

/ V '\ s . .^-^ * ' ' . 

anything, because o^ too mvich (^ontrast qAd not' ehpugh "trust • 

■ ■ ■ . t2.* ■ , \ , , ^ . . . *- . . ' • ' 

''in other families, an almost, pathetically inactive parent has somehow 

or other ^fostered the inverse reaction in the child. In <|ther .words ^ the 

> . • * .• ' " > I 

offspring of passive parents j^omatimes become, very active, self-reliant^* 
and dependable. Verbally or noftverbally, trust was there. , ^ i 
If the teacher does too much in the classroom, there is always the 

■ ' . ■ ■ * ^\ " ■■ : ■ ^ - ■ 

danger that the learner becomes dependent' rather than dependable. V ' 

" . As is obvious from the above de^monstration, the author feels that 
• ■ . ■ • ' ^ , '\ ^ \ 

the most important five minutes in a^rlass, a learning laboratory, or a 

■ , * 

discussion are the five minutes withinX which the learner becomes active. 

This is the kind of Iparner referred to \above as an- AGGRESSIVE LEARNER. 

■ ' . ° .' ' ■ . \ ' - ■ , ' ■■ ■ / ' 

The" kind /Of teacher that produces aggressive learners is called a 

\ ■. ,- ■ . ' ^ ; 

SELF-FULFILLING TEACHER. In this expression, the self obviously refers 
to both the self of the teacher and to the self of the learner. 
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.TION 



So far, many of the readers of 'tills article have been p^aslve, recipients 

of the author's Idea. . ' * 

. ' " ■ • . . . * * . ■ 

"It might be a good fdii'ng at this time, for the^readets to go back to 
the six questions posed in -the opening* paragraphs. All of these questions 
have been treated directly or indirectly in the previous exposition. 

'Readers who are able to answer these six questions as a result of 
reading: this, article and discussing it ard^definitely active leatners in - , 
'th^^most educational sense of the adjective AGGRESSIVE, This kind of learner 
can be' trusted' to self-actualize because self-dj.scipl-ine' has so obviously 

t t . : • ■ , - 

been demonstrated*. ' . . " ' ' * * 
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